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Give me the strength to make my love 
fruitful in service. 
Give me the strength never to disown 
the poor or bend my knees before 
insolent might. 
— Rabindranath Tagore, 
Gitanjali (poem 36), 1913 


he morning assembly at 
Modern School Barakhamba 
Road has ___reverberated 
with the loud singing of 
this iconic Tagore prayer 
by hundreds of thousands 
of students over the last 
century. We may not know 
how many actually garnered the 
strength never to abandon the poor, 
and, as significantly now as in colonial 
times, never to bend before insolent 
might. Historian Rakesh Batabyal 
convincingly weaves the story of 
Modern School, as it carefully nurtured 
the republican spirit and scaffolded 
public-minded alumni onto the larger 
canvas of the nation’s life before and 
after Independence. Notwithstanding 
the ‘elite’ status ascribed by its later 
generations with global aspirations, 
who did not “inherit the foundational 
anti-elitist narrative of the school 
and its contribution to the nation- 
making project” (p23), he shows how 
in aiming to transform collective lives, 
this school “is different from those 
established for reasons of the state, 
like Mayo College or Doon School, 
or for the sake of profit, like the 
recent rash of ‘international’ schools’” 
(p 304). He calls for a more engaged 
mapping of educational history as 
part of institution-making in a city, 
and suggests a similar motivation to 
those of histories of urban spaces, that 
document the rapid marginalisation of 
people into “enclaves — for the rich, 
the poor, people of colour, religious 
communities, ...even while these cities 
seem replicated ; in a globally flattening 
world” (p 8). Worryingly, even Delhi’s 
government schools are highly strati- 
fied, and now segregate primary school 
students into different sections on their 
‘ability’ to read or divide, forging newer 
apartheids of ‘skills vs knowledge’. 
The author relied on existing 
chronicles of Modern School’s history 
by the founder Raghubir Singh, Kamala 
Bose its first principal, and the school’s 
alumni, in addition to visits to the 
school and discussions with teachers. 
Recognising that the school’s “wide 
sphere of influence requires a deeper 
excavation than a mere cataloguing 
of the founder’s ideals and ideas” 
Batabyal used the school’s archive of 
the “splendid magazine Sandesh, and 
its predecessor Adarsh. The latter was 
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produced in English, Urdu and Bengali 
in addition to Hindi. The quality of 
the prose published in Adarsh in its 
golden period in the 1950s and early 
1960s would compare favourably 
with that of any academic journal or 
general interest magazine today. 
Unsurprisingly many excellent journal- 
ists, intellectuals and public figures 
of post-Independence India cut their 
teeth at Adarsh”. (p12) 

The book thus comes alive with 
the “hundreds of thousands of 
Modern Schools, of individual dreams, 


memories and stories”, mined by the 
historian for the ethos of the school 
within the social milieu of the times. 
He also attempts to trace the journeys 
of many engaged young participants, 
as they traverse the school’s diverse 
expanses, that help them “find their 
own path before finding their place in 
the larger world outside”. 

The back cover depicts handwritten 
comments from the visitors’ book, of 
Gandhi (dated 1924) and Tagore (dated 
1936), whose educational philosophies 
and practices had a major influence 
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Comments of MK Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore in Modern School’s visitors’ book 
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on the school. I had grown up on 
family stories about our parents being 
greatly inspired by reading or listening 
to Gandhi and Tagore. Much later, 
professionally, I developed and taught 
teacher education programmes on 
their philosophies and the impassioned 
debates between them. Having been a 
student at Modern through the 1960s, 
and the first batch to move to the 
Humayun Road branch inaugurated 
by Nehru, it was deeply moving to see 
the layers of historical connections 
and anti-colonial effervescences that 
had tacitly nested our own schooling. 
However, a democratic commitment 
to the right of every child to humanistic 
education with equity, through 
increasingly deepening divides, had 
needed exposure far beyond school to 
the social realities and poor schooling 
of our children across the country — 
as the author’s field visits had shown. 
(p 305) 

The fascinating span of history inthe 
early chapters, begins with the Revolt 
in 1857, the brutal British retribution 
in Delhi, the colonial control on 
education which “ruptured the existing 
connect between knowledge and 
society” (p 7), the inspiring Swadeshi 
Movement, the zeal and community 
response for education for self-rule, 
to the founding of the school in 1920. 
The vision of the founder Raghubir 
Singh in the name ‘Modern’ and the 
architectural largeness of its building at 
Barakhamba Road, seemingly imperial 
in style, reflected “an open invitation 
to modernity”, for opening of minds 
and widening of horizons of children 
from the cloistered upbringing of 
traditional Delhi families. (p 22) 

Discussing the subsequent collapse 
of the philosophy of private enterprise 
for the greater public good, with 
private schools “increasingly seen as a 
means to advance individual interests 
alone”, Batabyal rhetorically asks: 


Is it now a private school for the 
private good of a private elite? 
Or does it retain its once pristine 
nationalist ideal of helping to 
create Indian leaders and socially 
responsible citizens — a public 
elite? (p 50) 


The question, however, remains 
suspended, even as the impressive list 
of alumni contributing to the public 
good does not seem to go beyond 
the 1980s. Or as Modern School 
Vasant Vihar — “A child of the new 
India” — responds to demands from 
a liberalising economy for technical 
education, to secure high scores in 
examinations and overseas jobs, thus 
“paving the way for brain drain” and 
“largely becoming a haven for the new 
industrial and commercial rich” (pp 
248-9). Education as a public good 
remains an existential challenge for the 
school and the nation especially at the 
present juncture. 

Chapters 4 to 7 elaborately portray 
the distinguishing nature of the school, 
as it matured through the traumatic 
Partition and met post-colonial 
challenges, with MN Kapur as principal 
(1947-77). Through his concerted 
efforts in hiring excellent teachers 
and sports coaches, motivating, 
raising their dignity and autonomy, 
and supporting their professional 
growth, the school turned into “an 
academic powerhouse”. Contrary to 
the “new masculine political bravado” 
of public acts of physical exercise 
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popularised after Partition, the 
school’s focus on sports was not for 
such display or only a clamour for 
prizes; “instead it was an opportunity 
to teach humility and the ability to 
revel in someone else’s success” (p 
91). Kapur’s unique contribution was 
in bringing together a richly diverse 
“starry faculty” for the arts and 
aesthetics, which included the finest 
theatre persons, painters, musicians, 
photographers, sculptors, poets, dance 
choreographers, many of whom got 
to stay on campus, while teaching, 
innovating and freely continuing 
to hone their professional artistic 
practices. This made “the school a 
centre of burgeoning progressive 
culture”, in turn giving the country an 
iconic assemblage of a new generation 
of artists, cultural-activists, directors, 
photographers, rastkas (connoisseurs), 
reporters and art-critics. Echoing the 
founding vision, and “expanding the 
contours and contents of the school’s 
aesthetic life, ... he [Kapur] was 
also paying homage to the national 
movement, which counted a quest 
for a higher aesthetic expression as 
intrinsic to the ideal of excellence”. 
(p 89) 

The enabling ecosystem for parti- 
cipation and artistic exploration by 
every student, in large choirs, ballets or 
dance-dramas planned by them during 
regular house functions, also resonated 
with attempts to democratise the 
classical forms across the country. 
Indeed, the genre of ‘creative dance’ 
developed by Narendra Sharma, a 
protege of Uday Shankar, through 
innovations in school, where boys too 
actively participated, left an enduring 
lesson that it “could help prevent the 
early onset of rigid sectarian identity 
formation, an idea consonant with the 
(school’s) values” (p108). Sharma “was 
doing something much more than 
merely training people to take control 
of their bodies; he was also teaching 
them to see the body as political and 
demonstrating that any progressive 
politics the republic desired them to 
have should be filtered through this 
recognition”. (p109) 

One recalls how fascinating it was 
to be creatively challenged as young 
students, to sensitively improvise 
even with a mundane theme like ‘the 
graveyard’ for our house ballet, not 
through spooky imagery alone but 
also serene and poignant reflection. In 
fact, more than the engaging academic 
activities, these incredibly — rich 
curricular learnings have stayed deep 
within us. What has also left an indelible 
mark is the emphasis on happiness 
and freedom, with “responsibility and 
truthfulness...and the complementary 
roles they play in permitting students 
and teachers to treat each other with 
respect and trust” (p167). Indeed, 
I recall being summarily handed a 
substantial sum of money to organise 
the Diwali Mela as an unforgettably 
daunting responsibility for a 16-year- 
old. It necessitated a brave foray, 
with cautiously carried cash, to the 
trading by-lanes of Sadar Bazaar, 
negotiating the crowds and the prices. 
We organised and handled finances 
austerely for school excursions, book- 
ing dharamshalas and train tickets by 
ordinary third class on long journeys 
across the country, in the true spirit of 
adventure and inclusion, probably lost 
in later decades, in uncalled for luxury. 

Education in the primary school 
was shaped by the _ progressive 
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anti-colonial philosophies of Tagore 
and Gandhi, with inputs from the 
Montessori system, and _ Froebel’s 
kindergartens. Raghubir Singh wanted 
children to have a long and wholesome 
school day, close to nature, noting in 
his diary that “rigid family hierarchies 
could make children timid, parochial 
and unscientific, ... [as opposed to his 
ideal of being] unafraid, open to new 
experiences and rational” (p136). With 
science and culture, he also aimed 
for “an empathetic understanding of 
history, to interrogate texts and bring 
to their inquiries as many perspectives 
as possible” (p142). Tagore, his close 
friend, inspired a sense of pluralism 
and nationalism and “gave the school 
both its prayer and the contents of its 
early textbooks” (p142), significantly, 
in three languages — Bengali, Urdu 
and English. 

The last four chapters (9-12) deal 
with the history of technical education 
in India, the setting up of Modern 
School Vasant Vihar, the economic 
restructuring in the 1990s, capital flow 
into Delhi, the changing universe of 
the school and its implications in the 
new century. Faced with a modern 
dilemma and “formidable foes [such 
as] ... the rising rich, for whom 
education was fast becoming another 
consumable product, the costlier and 
fancier the brand the better, and ... 
government regulations that chipped 
away at the school’s autonomy” 
(p 288), the school decided to re- 
invigorate its commitment to _ its 
ideals. Under the Delhi Government 
norms and the Right to Education 
Act (RTE) to include students from 
economically weaker sections, the 
composition of the school changed. 
“But the apparent inclusiveness only 
belies how fragmented society has 
become” (p 292), and how easily 
abandoned is the Constitutional 
commitment to quality bound to 
equity. Inclusion is not charity for the 
poor, but ensures better learning for 
all children in mixed groups, including 
the privileged and, as per the Supreme 
Court, strengthens the social fabric of 
democracy. Worryingly, the National 
Education Policy 2020, ushered during 
an unprecedented pandemic, goes 
against the RTE and compromises 
with quality through ‘multiple 
pathways’ including non-formal and 
open schooling at the elementary level, 
‘community teachers’ and less focus 
on ‘inputs’. 

Indeed, at the juncture of its 
centenary, it is pertinent to ask some 
questions: Is Modern School poised to 
leap much above these minimum legal 
thresholds to confidently carve its 
own ideal ecosystem? When RTE was 
drafted, Loreto School, Sealdah (West 
Bengal) was a national exemplar which, 
decades before the legal mandates, had 
sought parents who were proud to get 
“two children educated for the cost of 
one”, ensuring half its students from 
disadvantaged homes did not pay, while 
those who did were not burdened with 
exorbitant fees. Significantly, this had 
embedded equity and empathy deep 
within its ethos, and its children’s 
sensibilities, as part of good quality 
education. In addition, is Modern 
School ready to bridge the debilitating 
knowledge-skills hierarchy through its 
creative work-based courses, where 
technology is generic and not limited 
to computers alone, and ‘vocational 
education’ is not marginalised to 
minimal skills and little knowledge? 
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